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engined, single-seat fighter, the Whirlwind, only in
prospect. The lack of those fighters on both sides
may have been largely responsible for the relative
immunity of the warring nations from day bombing
during the first year of the war.
Both Great Britain and Germany soon found that
daylight raids by the bombers had to be paid for by
heavy losses.   Great Britain quickly gave up the
game temporarily and resorted to night excursions
on which for many months only pamphlets were
carried.   Germany restricted herself to sporadic
raids by few aircraft and trusted to the element of
surprise to give her an occasional success.   Both
nations realized that the day bombers, flying many
miles over hostile country, would have to have
fighter support.  And Great Britain, after the col-
lapse of France, soon had cause to look for a fighter
with enough duration to stay in the air throughout
the hours of darkness to deal with the persistent
night raider. Thus as the war progressed the British
need of a long-range fighter more loudly expressed
itself.   The characteristics of the long-range and
short-range types differ widely.
The essential performance features of the home
defence fighters have already been mentioned in the
comparison between the Spitfire and Hurricane on
the one side and the Messerschmitt 109 on the
other. These are single-engined fighters. When
they were designed they could all count on about
1,000 h.p. and no more. The Messerschmitt 109
indeed began life with only 690 h.p. They had
therefore to be kept as small and shapely as possible
so that the best speed on the available power should
be obtained. At the same time they had to be